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than skill. The assumption prevalent throughout the Union
is that the African is the unskilled labourer and that he
should have no other role. Menial work is Kaffir work.
The character and complications of South African labour
policy are well exhibited in respect to the natives and trade
unionism. The natives, like other workers, inevitably sought
to improve their wages and conditions of life by collective
action. But colour prejudice among both white labourers
and white employers made the path of the native trade
unionist difficult, and certain statutes reflected the prejudice.
Race sentiment has generally triumphed over class conscious-
ness. Past instances are legion where European employers
and employees reached agreement in a manner that sacrificed
the interests of the unskilled, unorganized, and poorly paid
natives. Various special forms of legislation have governed
the employment of the native, such as the provincial Master
and Servants Laws, the Mines and Works Act, and the
Native Labour Regulation Act. While in some provisions
these acts protect native interests against unfair treatment
by employers, they discourage rather than encourage the kind
of protection which trade unions might be expected to further;
they provide a form of paternalism. The definition of an
employee in the Industrial Conciliation Act of 1937 excluded
Africans, whether they were members of a trade union along
with Europeans or in a separate union. Since separate native
unions cannot be registered with the Department of Labour,
many employers are disposed to ignore them. The Masters
and Servants Laws make strike action by African workers a
criminal offence.
Yet colour prejudice in industrial relations has been
changing and in some degree breaking down. It was never
so pronounced in the Cape, and here some trade unions have
long embraced members of the coloured races, including
natives. In the Transvaal it was stronger, appeared in the
form of a more unbending dogmatism, and generally prevented
the inclusion of natives in the same unions with Europeans.
Hence in the twenties separate and parallel trade unions
emerged. Since at the outset these associations embraced
mainly unskilled workers without political privileges, they